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ORIGINAL. 


For the Southern Rose Bud. 
The Hygrometer at Sineath’s. 

If any of your readers have oc- 
easion, when travelling on the Rail 
Road, to stop atthe first landing 
place from Charleston, formerly 
Sineath’s, but now Simms’, they 
may well beguile a quarter of an 
hour, in examining a curious Hy- 
grometer, or instrument to tell the 
state of the atmosphere, placed un- 
der the roof of the piazza. It con- 
sists of a box representing a dwel- 
ling house, having two doors in 
front. near the ends. When the 
weather is wet, a figure represent- 
ing a little old man, comes out 
from one of the doors, and advances 
before the house with his hat on. 
As soon as dry weather approaches, 
the little man slowly retires back a- 
gain to the door,and at length enters 
within, quite out of sight, while the 
good lady, his wife, advances from 
the other door, and takes her stand 
out at the same distance to enjoy 
the fair weather and _ sunshine. 
Sometimes, when the weather is 
neither exactly moist nor dry, you 
may discern the good couple stand- 
ing both on their own thresholds. 
But this is not often the case, and 
you will rarely ever see more than 
one at a time. 

I beg all people to admire the ex- 
ceeding complaisance of this good 
little old gentleman. He will never 
let his wife be exposed to the storm- 
y weather, but keeps her within, 
while he is on guard out of doors. 
But so soon as the sunshine appears, 
he retreats, andlets his fair dame 
enjoy the beauty of the sky. 

And now for the secret of the 
matter. It is well known that al- 
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mostall kinds of strings grow short- 
er in wet weather than in dry. 
A common example is presented in 
the harp, whose strings will snap, 
one by one, in a damp day, unless 
they are considerably loosened. 
Now this good lady and gentleman 
are connected together in some way 
or other by such a string, which, 
when it shortens, pulls the old lady 
in, and when it lengthens, suffers 
her to move out, acting in the con- 
trary manner on the gentleman. 

I exhort every married pair to 
resolve themselves at once into such 
an admirable hygrometer. 

And therefore, first, let them be 


united by a sympathetic  string,. 


which shall never break, but yield 
easily this way and that, according 
to circumstances, whether it be 
in the wet weather of adversity, or 
in the sunshine of prosperity. 

And next, let every gentleman 
show to his wedded wife the same 
polite and tender benevolence, 
which marks the master of the 
household in our little hygrometer. 
If he does not go out of doors, 
while she stays within, he can at 
least show equal marks of civility 
in many other things. He can let 
her take her turn in talking, if he 
does not in mounting guard. He 
can avoid finding constant fault 
with her innocent peculiarities. 
He can praise her good qualities, 
and acknowledge her efforts to 
please him. And so into every 
household, thus lovingly constituted, 
the angels, as they rush along, on 
some ethereal rail road, will take 
a peep, and exclaim, “What an ex- 
cellent hygrometer we have here, 
to judge of the atmosphere of hu- 
man nature!” Yours, &c. 


STEAMER. 








JULIA BRACE. 

{For the gratification of our readers, 
who have become interested in this re- 
markable female mentioned in a late 
communication to the R. B. we have here 
abridged the account given of her by the 
accomplished Mrs. Sigourney in the Ju- 
venile Miscellany. ] 

Julia Brace is entirely deaf, 
dumb, and blind, and is a native of 
Connecticut. She is the only in- 
stance of so great a misfortune, of 
which any record is extant, except a 
Scottish boy, by the name of James 
Mitchel. She was the daughter of 
exceedingly poor parents, who had 
several younger children, to whom 
Julia was in many respects excecd- 
ingly kind. She was always fond 
of clothes of the finest texture, and 
was uneasy, if the other children 
wore stockings, while she was de. 
prived of them. 

Seated on her little block weaving 
strips of bark, with pieces of leath- 
er and thread from the shop of her 
father, who was a shoemaker, she 
amused herself with constructing 
for her cat, very decent bonnets and 
vandykes. She was occasionally 
left with the care of the young chil- 
dren, wheu she would exhibit re- 
markable judgment. On one oc- 


casion, she struck one of her sisters, — 


as she supposed her mother would, 
for breaking a piece of crockery. 
But feeling the tears upon her eyes, 
she immediately took her into her 
arms, and comforted her. 

When sent to school, and discov- 
ering that her schoolmates were con- 
stantly employed over their books, 
she often held her own before her 
own sightless eyes with long pa- 
tience. She also endeavored to 
teach her kitten to read a newspa- 
per. But her principal solace was 
in the employments of needle-work 
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and knitting, which she would wil- 
lingly pursue to the injury of her 
health. Counterpanes beautifully 
made by her, of small pieces of cal- 
ico, were sold for her benefit. 
When several watches were placed 
in her hands together, she would 
restore each of them to its right 
owner, appearing to do so quite as 
much from a principle of strict ho- 
nesty, as sagacity. She has never 
been known, under the strongest 
temptation, to appropriate to herself, 
the smallest article of dress or food, 
which did not belong to her. 

Soon after she was removed to 
the asylum, in 1825, it was attempt- 
ed to teach her to read by means 
of letters both raised above, and in- 
dented beneath a smooth surface. 
But after all her long and patient 
efforts to learn, the attempt was un- 
successful. 

The only two senses left her, 
those of touch and smell, particu- 
larly the latter, are wonderfully a- 
cute. When she was first removed 
to the asylum, she examined, with 
her hands the size of the apartments, 
and the height of the statr-cases; 
she even knelt and smelled to the 
thresholds; and in consequence, she 
never makes now a false step upon 
a flight of stairs, nor enters a 
wrong door, nor mistakes her seat 
at the table. 

Her neatness and love of order 
are in all things conspicuous. All 
her clothes are systematically ar- 
ranged in her drawers. When the 
large baskets of clean linen are 


weekly brought from the Jaundress, | 


she selects her own garments with- 
out hesitation, however widely they 
may be dispersed among the mass. 
She mends every part of her dress 
in the most perfect manner. Many 
strangers have waited for a long 
time to see her thread her needle, 
which is quite a mysterious process, 
and never accomplished without the 
aid of her tongue. 

She instantly perceives if the tea- 
cup returned to her at tea-table is 
not the same which she used at 
first. 

She constantly regards the recur- 
rence of the Sabbath, and composes 
herself on that day to unusual qui- 
etness, as if in meditation. Her 
needle-work, from which she will 
got consent to be debarred on other 














days, she never attempts to resort 
to; and this wholly without influ. 
ence from those around her. 

Julia Brace leads a life of per- 


fect contentment. Can none of us 
who have five perfect senses, learn 
a lesson from her example? ‘The 
genial influences of spring wake 
her lone heart to giadness,—and 
she gathers the first flowers, and 
even the young blades of grass, and 
inhales their freshness with a de- 
light bordering on transport. Some- 
times when apparently in deep 
thought, she is observed to burst in- 
to laughter, as if her associations of 
ideas were favorable not only to 
cheerfulness but to mirth. ‘The so- 
ciety of her female companions at 
the Asylum is soothing to her fecl- 
ings; and their habitual kind offices, 
the guiding of their arm in her 
walks, or the affectionate pressure 
of their hand, awaken in her de- 
monstrations of gratitude and friend- 
ship. Not long since, one of the 
pupils was sick,—but it was not sup- 
posed that, amid the multitude who 
surrounded her, the blind girl was 
conscious of the absence of a sin- 
gle individual. A physician was 


called, and the Superintendent of | 


tho fomale depariunent made her 
understand his profession by pres- 
sing a finger upon his pulse. She 
immediately arose, and taking his 
hand, led him urgently to the bed- 
side of the invalid, and placing his 
hand upon her pulse, displayed an 
affecting confidence in his powers 
of healing. - As she had herself 
never been sick, since early child- 
hood, how could yshhe comprehend 
the nature of the medical profession? 

My dear children, when you com- 
pare your own advantages with the 
situation of Julia Brace, never for- 
get to be grateful for the talents 
with which you are endowed. 
When the smile of your parents 
and companions makes your heart 
glad, or when you look at the bright 
flowers and fair skies of summer, 
think with compassion of her, who 
must never see the face of her fel- 
low creatures, or the beauty of 
earth and sky. When you hear 
the melody of music, or the kind 
voice of your teachers, oh! strive to 
value and improve your privileges; 
and while you pour forth all the e- 
motions of your souls in the varie- 





ties of language, forget not a pray- 
er of pity for her, who dwells in 
perpetual silence,—a prayer of grat- 
itude to Him, who hath caused you 
to differ from her. L. H. 8. 

Hartford, January, 1828. 

THE PARISH PARTY. 

In the pleasant village of Green- 
field, (Mass.) there is a small Epis- 
copal Society, over which the Rey. 
Mr. Strong has officiated as Rector, 
for the last twenty years. The 
Society does not, we believe, con- 
tain more than one hundred and 
fifty members; consequently the sal- 
ary of the worthy Rector is very 
limited, but with a noble disinterest- 
edness, he has repeatedly declined 
most advantageous pecuniary offers 
to leave his parish, and engage in 
a wider sphere. ‘To one of these 
offers we have understood his reply 
was—*That though his flock was 
small, and unable to give him what a 
larger parish might afford, yet he lov- 
ed his people, believed they returned 
his affection, and that he was useful 
to them—and while it continued 
thus, and they would supply him 
with bread to eat, and water to drink, 
he would not leave them.” 

We have lately had the pleasure of 
witnessing the manner in which his 
faithfulness is rewarded by the at- 
tachment of his people; we attended 
their ‘Parish Party;’ it was to us an 
interesting exhibition of social and 
christian feeling, 2 sketch of which 
we are sure will gratify our readers. 

‘A Parish Party,’ then, is one held 
at the house of the Rector, but all 
the ordering thereof is assumed by 
the people—they provide the enter- 
tainment, and consider the clergy- 
man and his family as their guests. It 
is, we believe, the anniversary of his 
settlement over their society. 

It was about half past four o’clock 
when we reached the house; most of 
the party were then collected—they 
came in families; ‘old men and 
maids; young men and _ babes’— 
mothers and their infants—all the 
parish were there;—and each one 
had contributed to the offering or the 
feast. 

On the centre table were display- 
ed a number of valuable articles 
contributed to the Rector and his 
family—articles of clothing, books, 
stationary, &c. The tables were 
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spread with all the rich variety 
which industry can procure; and the 
ingenuity and taste of the ladies were 
shown in their decoration. After 
the party were seated at the tea- 
table, the Rev. Mr. Strong read,with 
much feeling, the following 
ADDRESS AND POEM. 

‘A repetition of the generous and 
unmerited offerings of his friends re- 
news the obligations and the grati- 
tude ofthe Rector. While he is 
unable by words, to express the feel- 
ings of his heart, he begs those who 
are so kindly contributing to his com- 
fort and his happiness, to be assured 
of his unceasing wishes and most 
fervent prayers for their welfare, 
both in the present and future world. 
May the blessings of peace, and 
love, and joy, be scattered profusely 
ulong the paths of their earthly pil- 
grimage—may the seeds of virtue 
and of piety take deep root in their 
hearts—may the fruits of religion be 
abundant in their lives,—and when 
the course of mortality is finished, 
and the duties andthe relations of 
this present scene are terminated, 
may they have “a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” 

‘The spring returns in all its bloom, 

And nature smiles in rich array ; 

The garden sheds its sweet perfume, 
And plants and flowers their charms dis- 
play. 
Now genial suns their warmth diffuse, 
And vernal robes the fields adorn; 


‘the light of heaven, with varied hues, 
New lustre adds to grove and lawn. 


The limpid stream—the murm’ring rill, 
No more by icy fetters bound, 
Pursue their course from glade and hill, 
While joy and beauty spread around. 
Fann’d by the wing of fairy race, 
The soften’d air its fragrance breathes, 
And love, with mingled skill and grace, 
The garland for her temple wreaths. 


And yet, to me—a scene more fair, 

And treasures dearer to the heart, 
Awake delight—extinguish care, 

And inward peace and strength impart. 
The glories of the season fade, 

The plants and cherish'd flowers decay ; 
And beating storms and wintry shade, 

Ere long, will reassume their sway. 
But friendship is a gem divine, 

When holy faith confirms its worth; 
And gifts that crown religion’s shrine 

Are not the drooping things of earth. 
The sacred bonds we strengthen here, 

Within the soul their power maintain: 
Their present aim to guide and cheer— 

Their end, the bliss where spirits reign.’ 





The following response to the Rec. 
tor’s Address was read by Judge 
Newcomb, and we thought, from 
the expression of the faces around, 
that all the parish united in the sen. 
timents of gratitude and affection to 
their beloved pastor. 

‘While we congratulate ourseives 
upon this joyful return of our social 
parish anniversary, we cannot, Rev- 
erend and Dear Sir, but recollect 
how much, under Providence, we 
are indebted to you for the untiring 
and kind labours for our best good, 
which have distinguished your 
course the last year. 

‘You have given us “line upon line, 
precept upon precept; you have 
been “instant in season and out of 
season,” as though our spiritual 
good was the object nearest your 
heart. 

‘The trifling remembrances, which 
we have placed upon your tables, 
you will please to consider as 
nothing, when compared with the 
deep interest we feel for the person- 
al welfare of yourself and family. 

“That our walk together through 
life may, as hitherto, be that of 
peace and union; and that you may 
be blest with better treasures than 
earth can give, is not merely the 
annual but daily wish of those who 
surround you. 

‘In behalf of the wardens and 
vestry, &c. R. E. Newcoms.’ 

After tea, an hour or two was 
passed very pleasantly in conversa- 
tion, enlivened by some very good 
strains of vocal music, and the Par- 
ish Party was over—but the kindly 
and christian feelings thus called 
forth by the meeting of the rich 
and the poor, acknowledging them- 
selves as ‘one in Christ,’ must con- 
tinue their influence in uniting the 
people most cordially to each other 
—and strengthening their attach- 
ment to their excellent pastor. 


Amer. Lad. Mag. 


PERSIAN ANECDOTE. 

A poor but well-born retainer of 
a nabob, named Sadik Beg, had the 
good fortune to attract the favour of 
a lady of great wealth and high 
rank, who was an awful termagant. 
On the day they were married, a fa. 
vorite cat belonging to the bride, ap- 
proached Sadik, purring for atten- 
tion from her new master; but he, 





drawing his scimitar, cut the cat’s 
head off, and flung it with the body 
out of the window. From that mo- 
ment, his wife altered her temper, 
and became one of the most docile 
of her sex. Sadik related the oc- 
currence and its happy consequen- 
ces to his friend Merdek, a little fel- 
low who was completely —hen- 
pecked. Merdek went home, deter- 
mined on making a similar experi- 
ment. As soon as the devoted vic- 
tim made her appearance, Merdek 
drew his scimitar, and decapitated 
the poor animal; upon which his wife 
gave him a blow upon the side of 
his head,which laid him on the floor. 
“Take that,” said she—for she had 
also heard of Sadik’s doings—*“take 
that, you paltry wretch; you should 
have killed the cat on the wedding 
day.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘*Anna’s visit,’’ from Mont Alban, Mis- 
souri, received. Also, ‘*Musings,’’ from 
Augusta. 











For my Youngest Readers. 











The other day, I was passing a- 
long Boundary Street, and the 
weather was very beautiful. 

Before I arrived at the little mar- 
ket, I met a house ia the middle of 
the street. 

A great number of men and boys, 
who were carpenters, were putting 
rollers under the house, and _ rolling 
it along. 

I thought that my youngest rea- 
ders would like to be in that mov- 
ing house, and take a jolly ride. 

Going a little farther, I met an- 
other house, or a kitchen, in the mid- 
dle of the street, rolling along also. 

I pursued my walk, and went as 
far as the river. 

As I returned across Meeting 
Street, behold, I met a third house 
moving along also on the middle of 
Boundary Street. 

At this, I felt a little strange, antl 
I said within myself, What! is the 
whole city of Charleston, with 
houses and all, going out to take 
a walk? 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


SABBATH BELLS.* 


Sweet Sabbath bells! sweet Sabbath bells! 
How clear and deep your music swells: 
Oh! though ye speak in solemn voices, 
Yet still the inmost heart rejoices. 


The city’s crowd delight to hear 

Your hallow’d summons far and near: 
And childhood’s noisy greeting tells, 
How much it loves you, Sabbath bells! 


The aged and the sick rest still, 

Beneath your calm and soothing thrill ; 

On sorrow’s ear, the echo swells, 

Like tones from Heaven, ye Sabbath bells. 


The Sailor on the dark sea’s foam, 

Cheers his lone heart with thoughts of home, 
And ’mid its countless, spring-tide spells, 
Yours are the strongest—Sabbath bells. 


Oh! yes, in every favour’d clime, 
Where’er is heard your silver chime, 
‘Neath palace roofs, or lowly cells, 
Ye find a welcome, Sabbath bells! 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
* The Bells of Rylestone seem’d to say, 
While she sat listening in the shade, 
With vocal music, ‘*God us ayde!”’ 
And all the hills were glad to bear 
‘Their part in this effectual prayer. 
The white Doe of Rylestone. 


A FRIEND. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE-BUD. 
STORY OF A YOUNG ARTIST. 


i heard a story once that pleased me well, 
About a brave, bright boy of seven years old,— 
Bright with an innocent and joyous spirit, 
And brave with nature’s nobleness.—His eyes 
Looked so like Heaven, you could not choose but love thein; 
And, on his lip and brow, the thoughtful saw 
Earnest of future glory.—Even then 
The‘light of Genius, with its morning ray, 
Flushed his young forehead, and his ready smile 
Wore, on its wings, a fearless confidence, 
Time, Sorrow, Penury have not subdued. 
Well is that pledge redeemed!—that morn of mind!— 
Will it not kindle into radiant day? 
it will!—it will!—already it hath risen, 
Gn its own loved and lovely mountain land, 
And wrought a rainbow thro’ the cloudy mist, 
‘That dark’ned o’er its dawn—the mist of tears— 
Of tears, that want and peril could not win, 
Wrung from an orphan’d heart ;—that kindling archi! 
Would it might span the universe with light! 
ut to my simple story.—He had heard, 
(Ulis blae eyes wide with wonder and delight, ) 
_\ prize,—a bright, gold medal had been offered 
('o the best reader in a higher school ;— 
He heard,—and the young spirit of Ambition 
I Inttered its pinions, birdlike, in his heart;— 








He clasped his small hands earnestly and said,— 
«Oh! I do wish the pretty prize were mine.”’ 


At last the day arrived:—the larger boys, 
In tarn,—with timid voices,—made the trial ; 
And now,—the youngest, smallest of them all,— 
His bright cheek flushed with mingling hope and fear, 
His young heart throbbing,—and his tender voice 
Faltering with every throb, yet clear and sweet,— 
Went through his part ;—and then, with joyous smile,— 
Held out his liule hand, exultingly, 
As if he knew the prize was all fie own! 
The teacher paused, with doubting air, before him,— 
**Is this your class—my little fellow?’’—*‘No, Sir! 
I do not come to your school;—only now 
I come ;—Because I want the pretty prize!” 
And still the artless child held out his hand!— 
The teacher laughed,—the wondering boys laughed too, 
And our sweet, blue-eyed hero—(for *twas he!) 
Laughed with the rest, till he forgot the medal. 

Boston, Mass. * « 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


ON THE DEATH OF 
ALONZO CLAUDIUS WHITRIDGE, 
Aged 8 Months. 


He came into this world of care, 

A precious gift from Heaven; 

And on his byow, so passing fair, 

The holy kiss was given— 

As cradled in his Mother’s arms, 

The smiling cherub lay, 

And the father gazed upon his charms. 
Pure as the opening day. 


In after months, too tenderly 

They watched his gambols wild, 

Ah! did they know how slenderly 

They held their darling child? 

A few short hours—and oh! the change 
Their saddened spirits feel! 

The tear—the sigh—the gloom—how strange! 
Who can the cause reveal? 


But look around—the Mother’s arms 
No precious burden hold; 

The Father’s heart no longer warms 
With extacy untold, 

As when his playful infant boy, 
With out-stretched, dancing hands, 
In infant language spake his joy, 

Or uttered his —S “1 
Yes—look around—in that still place 
A lovely infant lies; 

One parting smile upon his face, 
The smile of sweet surprize, 

As burst upon his ravisheé ear 

The music of the blest 

In Heaven—when harps were tuning there 
To welcome home the guest. 


But hark, a softer, sweeter strain 

Of infant harmony! 

Oh who would now to earth enchain 
That spirit pure and free? 

Though icy cold the body lies, 
Silent in death’s embrace, 

To Jesus’ arms the spirit flies, 


Burning to see his face. MARY. 
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